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ULD AYR,” which, the Poet tells us, “Ne’er a2 town 
surpasses, 


For houest men an’ bonnie lasses,” 


S besides being the principal and county town of Ayrshire, 
; is remarkable in a high degree for the natural advantages 
of its situation, the delightfulscenery in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, the interesting historical events with which it is associated, 
the compact and picturesque beauty of its urban characteristics, 
and the general intelligence of its sons. The town is situated at 
the mouth of the River Ayr, on an eminence which rises gently 
from the sea, and from the peculiarity of its position, together 
with the undulating nature of the locality, it presents many 
interesting features to the admiration of visitors. To the 
stranger, no more striking or pleasing view can be had than 
that which is obtained from the front of the Newton Station of 
the Glasgow and Ayrshire Railway. 


“Che Gwa Brigs.” 


To the left of the spectator, and almost immediately in front, is 
the New Brines, the architecture of which is picturesque and 
pleasing in a high degree, the general outline of the structure 
being sufficiently broken to relieve it from the charge of monotony, 
yet not so much as to lay it open to an accusation of grotesqueness. 
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his left, at the further or south-east corner of H1iaH Street, he 
will pass the Town Buildings, the spire of which has already 
occupied so much attention. The body of the building is of 
classic architecture. It contains a very handsome Assembly 
Room, together with tea and other smallerrooms. The vestibule 
and stair of entrance to this building are admittedly of fine 
proportions, and, as a whole, the structure is one of which the 
inhabitants well may be, and are justly, proud. It was founded 
on the 28th of March, 1828, and cost about £10,000. After 
passing this fine edifice, nearly opposite to which is the 
AYRSHIRE Bank, and proceeding south for some little distance, the 
tourist will arrive at a large and spacious square opening on his 
right, and stretching westward towards the sea. This is 
WELLINGTON SQuARE, a very handsome open space, with well 
built houses on two sides, the third, that next the sea, being 
occupied by the Country Buinpines. This structure, which is 
more remarkable for the magnitude of its dimensions than for 
the elegance or beauty of its architecture, occupies the whole side 
of the Square. It contains the Court House in which the 
Ayrshire District Business of the Circuit Court of Justiciary is 
conducted, and also that of the Sheriff Court ; it likewise contains 
the County Hail or Assembly Room, together with commodious 
chambers for the Officials connected with the Law Courts 
of the County and Borough. Its principal front, that to 
Wellington Square, is ornamented by a massive portico and 
pediment of Doric Architecture. The erection of these buildings 
was completed in 1822, at a cost of fully £30,000, which was 
defrayed out of the County Assessment rates. 


Monument to the Memory of General Aeill. 


A highly interesting feature in the adornment of this Square, 
consists of a colossal statue, erected in Memory of Brigadier 
General Neill, killed at the moment when the troops he com- 
manded were advancing under his leadership to enter the gate 
at Lucknow, just forced by his victorious soldiers. General Neill 
was a native of Ayr, and the monument is erected in front of the 
mansion in which he was born. The statue is a very successful 
work of art, and does much credit to the skill and good taste of 
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Mr. Noble, by whom it was designed and executed. The figure 
which is ten feet high, is raised upon a pedestal twelve feet in 
height, composed of Dalbeatie granite. The incident fixed on by 
the artist for illustration, occurred in the Railway Station at 
Hawraw. It is told as follows :—General Neill with the Fusiliers 
under his command, having been selected for that duty, and 
having with a portion of them arrived at the station, on their way 
to quell the Mutiny at Benares, the Station Master ordered the 
train to proceed without waiting for the arrival of the rest. 
Neill remonstrated, but remonstrance proving ineffectual, he 
commanded the Station Master to be arrested on the spot,and the 
train stayed till the remainder of the troops came up. Imme- 
diately on their arrival, and obtaining places in the conveyances, 
the train started, and the Fusiliers under their able commander 
speedily reduced the insurgents to obedience, and restored 
tranquility to the district. This decision and promptitude of 
action first directed the attention of the European imhabitants 
and Government of Bengal to General Neill, as the man to be 
entrusted with the Mission to rescue the imprisoned garrison, 
detained by the rebels at Lucknow. ‘The statue eonveys a 
truthful rendering of the emotions by which he may be supposed 
to have been animated at the critical moment referred to. With 
his left hand he rests firmly on his sword, while his right is 
extended. The figure is poised in an attitude of command, and 
in the act of pointing, he seems energetically to be addressing an 
order which he evidently expects to be obeyed. The features of 
the hero are finely expressive of energy, resolution, and self-reliant 
power. The general composition or arrangement of the group, 
though simple, is at once appropriate and suggestive. Behind 
him, and at his feet, are a broken cannon, a round shot, and a 
pith helmet, all emblematic of the crisis at which the high 
martial qualities of General Neill first revealed themselves in a 
prominent manner. In front of the pedestal, and immediately 
below the statue, there is the following inscription :— 

“ James George Smith Neill, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Madras Army, Brigadier- 
General in India, a brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier, universally 
acknowledged as the first who stemmed the torrent of Rebellion 
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THE LAND OF BURNS. 5 


in Bengal. He fell gloriously at the relief of Lucknow, 25th of 
September, 1857. Aged 47 years.” 

On the base of the pedestal, surmounted by a laurel wreath in 
bronze, is sculptured in basso relievo, a tablet representing the 
last scene of the hero’s life, at the relief of Lucknow. The 
General, on horseback, occupies the centre of the group, in the 
act of cheering on his men; pointing to the gate and looking 
round in expectation of a gun—close beside him—to assist him and 
his brave companions in arms in forcing their passage through 
the archway, whieh is immediately in front of them. Around 
him and in front are soldiers of the different regiments under his 


_ 


command,—Highlanders, Fusiliers, Artillerymen, Sikhs, and ~ 


others. It was at the juncture here represented, that Neill 
received his death wound. One of the Mutineer Sepoys, placed 
above the archway watching his opportunity, fired at the gallant 
leader, and killed him just at the moment when his victorious 
soldiers, bursting the gateway, brought welcome succour and 
deliverance to the long imprisoned garrison; the artist thus 
happily recalling to memory Burns ’glorious couplet, 
While victory shines on life’s last ebbing sands, 
Oh! who would not rest with the brave ! 

Leaving Wellington Square by its lower or County Buildings 
end, and turning the corner to his right hand, the visitor finds 
himself preceeding towards the river. In doing so he will 
perceive on his left an antique tall tower, situated in a pasture 
field of moderate dimensions. This is the ancient Towser of 
Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, founded in the twelfth century, and dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. The architectural aspect of this tower 
is not very fascinating or even of a very attractive character ; but 
one at least of the historieal events with which it is associated, 
confers on it an interest which must be dear to the heart of every 
true Seotchman. Soon after the independance of Scotland had 
been achieved, on the 24th of June, 1314, by the victory at 
Bannockburn, it became desirable to fix the succession to the 
Scottish throne. For this purpose a parliament was held in St. 
John’s Church, at Ayr, on Sunday, the 26th of Aprii, 1815. The 


Hs proceedings were unanimous, and in that Church, on that 


day, the line of succession in the family of Bruce was adopted; 
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and the whole of those assembled swore fealty to the victorious 
king, Robert the Bruce. 

Retracing his steps through Wellington Square, the traveller 
will, on passing the southern extremity of the County Buildings, 
be gratified by a fine view of part of the, Bay of Ayr, with 
GREENAN CASTLE situated on a high projecting rock in the distance, 
beyond which, in the far off horizon, may be seen the celebrated 
Ainsa Oraic. Proceeding down Sandgate Street, let him turn 
round the Town Buildings to his right hand into High Street, 
and he will find himself almost directly opposite to the K1ne’s 
Arms Horst, the principal Hotel in the town. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction along High Street for about 
200 yards, the street, still bearing the same name, sweeps off at a 
considerable angle to the right, while in the corner of the angle, 
leading to the left, is a narrow street, short and consisting of 
somewhat dilapidated houses. This is Brincr STREET, opening at 
onee upon the south end of the Autp Bric. The bridge isavery 
antique edifice, having been built during the reign of Alexander 
III., between 1249 and 1285, by two maiden ladies named Lowe, 
who it is said devoted their whole fortune to its construction. It is 
very narrow, steep at both ends, and was only intended for a 
“foot bridge.” It consists of four arches, and derives its chief 
interest in the eyes of strangers, from having been celebrated by 
the poetic pen of Burns. 


Che “ Auld Birk o Ap” ~— - 


Tue Parish Church or “ Auld Kirk 0’ Ayr” is built upon the site 
originally oceupied by the Friar’s Church, a Dominican Monastery, 
founded in 1280, or about that period, supposed by William, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. It is situated on the river side, about 
250 yards above the Auld Brig. The present church was built 
chiefly out of funds contributed by Oliver Cromwell, by way of 
compensation for the destruction of St. John’s Church, to make 
way for some of the outworks with which he strengthened the 
Fort. Immediately behind this Church is the Friars’ WELL, 
a fountain, or rather now a tiny streamlet, which, running 
through the Church-yard, issues from the boundary wall and falls i 
into the river. 
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Gallace Gower. 


Tuts is a handsome Gothic tower, which rises to the height of 
113 feet from the level of the street, and consists of: four 
stories. The street or lower floor is occupied as a shop and 
office ; the second floor contains a room of magnitude sufficient 
to accommodate the Mechanics’ Institution, and also to 
serve for General Meetings of the Incorporated Trades of 
Ayr. On the same floor is likewise accommodation for a resident 
Bellman ; the third and fourth floors are devoted to the space 
occupied by the Clock and Bells, and a stair leads up to the 
platform on the top, whence an excellent view of the town and 
surrounding country is obtained. This Tower is intended as a 
monumental commemoration of the patriotic Sir William Wallace, 
who, in an age of darkness, and during a protracted period of 
great danger and difficulty, remained immoveable in his attach- 
ment to the independence of his native land ; and whose life was 
sacrificed in devotion to her cause ; he having been treacherously 
betrayed by his kinsman the then Earl of Monteith. This tower 
which was erected in 1832, is from designs furnished by Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton, who has already been honourably mentioned 
as architect of the Town Buildings. The edifice which forms a 
striking object in the general aspect of the town, is built on the 
site previously occupied by an ancient tower devoted to the same 
object, but which being unshapely, and having become dilapidated, 
was taken down in 1830, to make way for the structure now under 
consideration. A niche in front ofthe second story contains a statue 
of the hero, executed in stone by the chissel of James Thom, 
a self-taught sculptor, whose name and works will have to be 
noticed in a subsequent page. The tower was built at a cost of 
about £1400, and the statue, which is of no great interest as a 
work of art, cost an additional £200. 


Gan O'Shanter Jn. 


AFTER leaving Wallace Tower, and proceeding along High Street 
in the same direction which he has heretofore been following, 
the traveller will pass on his left hand an antique looking Public 
House, having few pretensions to external elegance,—it is 

uaintly marked as the tavern “where Tam O’Shanter and 
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Souter Johnny used to meet.” The pilgrim to the “Land of 
Burns” will naturally wish to inspect the hostel in which, accor- — 
ding to the narrative of the bard in his inimitable tale of 
“Tam O’Shanter,” 


———_————:: “Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted, unco right ; 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, : 
His ancient, trusty, drouthie crony.’’ 


He will also without doubt be desirous of initiating, as it were, 
the journey on which “Tam” on the night in question set out, 
and of which the reader is now about to follow the mazes and 
localities, by trying what inspiration still remains in connexion 
with that good cheer by which “Tam” and his “crony” contrived 
to pass the time so joyously, that 


The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better. 


The interior of this inn, the visitor will find homely. in its style, 
and little removed in its general aspect from hundreds of the 
Public Houses to be met with in the different small market 
towns which are scattered all over Scotland. In all probability 
he will no longer find “Tam’s” “ancient, trusty, drouthie 
ecrony,” but he will not encounter much difficulty in meeting 
with many who can tell “queer stories,” and season a draught of 
Ale with a display of that caustic wit and shrewdness of 
observation, for which the natives of Ayrshire are generally 
remarkable, and which probably found its most successful em- 
bodiment in some of the effusions of Robert Burns. 
As already stated, we are now about to follow nearly in the 
track which the poet describes as that which lay before “Tam 
O’Shanter,” during the elemental conflict of such a fearful 


——_———__ night he tak’s the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


. In the story, the road and its peculiar points are dashed off with 
so suggestive and so artistic an eloquence in the glowing 
numbers of the minstrel’s inspiration, as to leave little or rather 
nothing to be supplied by the dull language of the topographical 
describer. Quitting the “Tam O’Shanter Inn,” and entering on the 
road towards Burns’ Monument, and the Brig 0’ Doon, the point 
of ultimate destination, the traveller proceeds by the road which 
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slightly branches off to his right, and which at the distance of 
some eight miles onward would lead him to Maybole. 


he Anion Poor's House. 


To the traveller’s left, shortly after passing the inn named, he will 
perceive an edifice of large dimensions and imposing aspect. 
This is the Union Poor’s House, a structure in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, which has been recently erected from plans 
supplied by Mr. Moffat. Itis situated on the Ochiltree road, and at 
a short distance from the TownuEap Raiiway Srarron, the point, 
in all probability, by which the visitor has entered “ Auld Ayr.” 

On reaching the outskirts of the town in this direction, he will 
pass on his right the mansion house of DaLBuatrr, enclosed within 
a high wall, immediately beyond which is an open space on the 
opposite side of the road, in which is held the Cartre Marxer, 
having an Inn on each side of it. Close by this spot, but on the 
traveller’s right hand, is the site of the once famous “Barns of Ayr.” 
Passing onward and through the toll-bar gate, he will pass 
several well built and beautifully situated villa residences, chiefly 
occupied by the professional gentlemen, bankers, and leading 
merchants of Ayr. From the point indicated, for a good way on, 
a fine view is to be obtained of the sea, together with the 
sweeping outline of the Bay of Ayr; in front Carrick Hill, rising 
boldly against the sky, falls off in undulating slopes towards the 
sea; and the abrupt cliff crowned by the defiant form of 
GREENAN CASTLE beetling over the surge, forms a picturesque 
boundary to a panorama which boasts, as an object of central 
distance, the magnificent Island of Arran and its multiform hills. 

Proceeding onwards with back turned towards tlie town of 
Ayr, the wayfarer passes on his right the farm steading of 
Slaphouse, and descends towards a narrow valley evidently 
scooped out by the brook, tributary to the Doon, over which the 
road is carried by Slaphouse Bridge, and about 150 yards from 
which, in the direction of the stream, is the point celebrated 
by Burns as 


——_—_—_—— the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the Chapman smoor’d. 


Passing the bridge, about a hundred yards from the “ ford,” and 
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within little more than twenty yards of the road, in a small plot 
of ground, behind a cottage occupied by the game-keeper of the 

- Rozelle property, another point in the redoubted “Tam’s” 
progress is marked by the 


———_———_—— meikle stane 
Whare drucken Charlie brak’s neck-bane. 


The stone is easily perceptible, and Burns’ allusion to it is 
founded on a tradition still extant in the neighbourhood, which 4 
narrates that a votary of Bacchus actually did break his neck by 
tripping upon the stone. A short distance beyond this point, on 
the left hand side of the road, close by the second milestone from 
the Town Head of Ayr, is the entrance to Roze.uu, a splendid 
mansion surrounded by a very handsome pleasure ground and 
shrubbery. About a quarter of a mile beyond the gate of 
Rozelle, but on the opposite side of the road, in a slight bend, 
stands an ordinary roadside cottage, covered with thatch, and 
bearing in front a sign-board similar in all respects to those 
usually exhibited to mark a village inn. This will doubtless 
attract the attention of all travellers who pass this way. It is 


Che House in which Burns was Born. 


Here, on the 25th of January, 1759, within the precincts of this 
lowly roadside cottage, was ushered into the world a peasant boy, 
destined by the natural force of his genius to achieve a high 
elevation on 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar, 

—to raise even the obscure parish of his birth to a proud 
equality with the most renowned lands of classical antiquity— 
to render the scenes of his childhood sacred ground for the 
worshippers of genius throughout the civilized world—and by his 
immortal works to render the comparatively unknown patois of a 
remote country district, a classic language, and a study for the 
learned of every land, from “‘ Indus to the Pole.” 

The present cottage, although undoubtedly that in which the 
childhood of the poet was passed, can scarcely be regarded as in 
all respects entitled to be designated that in which he was born. — || 
The original was a “ clay-bigging,” consisting merely of a kitchen _ 
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and a spence. In-a recess of the latter, as he himself informs 
us, it was that 


———_ “‘a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ ”’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin ; 


the literal history of this being that on the night on which he 
was born, a storm of wind blew down the outer wall of the apart- 
ment, and the mother and her new-born babe had to be removed 
to another portion of the house till the damage was repaired. 
The indispensible repairs were of course effected as soon as pos- 
sible, and the house now rendered more substantial than it was 
at first, the spence once more received the mother and infant 
under its shelter. It now presents almost the identical features 
by which it was marked in the infancy and boyhood of Burns, who 
resided in it with his parents till he was seven years old, when he, 
along with the family, removed to Mount Oliphant, about a mile 
and a half south-east of the Corracr. The biographers of Burns, 
with one accord point out this cottage as the indicated scene of 
his poem, so universally admired, “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 
. On removing to Lochlee, the poet’s father sold the leasehold right 
he had in the cottage and small garden, to the corporation of the 
Shoemakers of Ayr, which body still retains the ownership of it. 
The great and still growing celebrity and popularity of the district, 
and the multiplicity of visitors to the neighbourhood, and particu- 
larly to “the Cottage,” as Burns’ youthful residence is fondly 
denominated, induced this corporation to extend its usefulness as 
an Inn, by increasing its accommodation. In accordance with 
this view, they, in the year 1849, built a large Hall at the back of 
the old premises, and in this hall which is well built and taste- 
fully fitted up, large parties can be readily accommodated, the 
saloon itself being capable of seating comfortably at dinner 
upwards of 150 individuals. It is furnished with an orchestra, 
and within its precincts, many of the rustic balls connected with 
the neighbourhood take place. Like every similar place of 
celebrity, a visitors’ book or album is kept here, and its well 
filled pages contain the names of thousands of every rank in life, 
and from all parts of the world who have crowded to view the spot 
where Burns received his first inspiration. — 

: At a little distance onward, on the opposite side of the road, 
marked by a solitary tree, is 
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thee cairn, 
_ Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn. 


The circumstance that the “ cairn,” together with the “ ford” and 
other local indications of ‘‘'Tam’s” ride from Ayr, are at some dis- 
tance from the highway, is sufficiently accounted for by the fact, 
that the old road, that by which the hero, and Burns himself had 
to travel, was considerably to the west of the present road, and by 
no means so straight as that by which the traveller is now con- 
ducted. Within a short space, and in a brief interval of time 
after passing the “Cairn,” the way-farer finds himself at the 
entrance gate and style to 


Alloway Birk, 


A roofless, and in itself, not very interesting relict of the rural 
ecclesiastic edifices by which the south-western districts of Scotland 
are pretty thickly studded; illustrated, however, by the magic 
pencil of Burns: 


‘* Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” 
assumes an interest which few buildings, however great their 
architectural pretensions, can lay claimto. Although to all intents 
and purposes a ruin, the roof having fallen in many years ago, 
the walls are maintained in such a state of repair as promises the 
continued duration of the fabric for many years. Instead of tak- 
ing up our limited space with a description of the ruin, let us refer 
to the illustration which accompanies this brief sketch, and which 
is remarkable for the fidelity of its representation. It is taken 
from the road or eastern end, and presents to the eye, besides the 
bell-tower, and bell, the ‘‘ winnock-bunker in the east,” of which 

~the poet sings in describing the orgies of the witches’ carnival, 
and in which he says, y 


sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast, 

A towsie tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge; 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dir]. 


As already said, the roof and rafters are all gone, and the disap- 
pearance of the latter could scarcely be a matter for wonderment, 
if half of the snuff-boxes and other articles of similar character 
which have been sold as portions of the roof, had been in reality 
made out of the “rafters” of the “ kirk.” Like the “wood of the 
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which its fancied value is derived. 
Near the gate of the church-yard surrounding the ruin, and in 
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true cross,” however, there is strong reason for believing that 
most of the timber disposed of as having formed part of Alloway 
Kirk never occupied a “fixed residence” near the scene from 
which 
The rude fore-fathers of the hamlet sleep, 

is the grave of Burns’ father. It is marked by a plain monumen- 
tal stone, erected at the cost of the poet, and inscribed by a tender 
and touching epitaph, the effusion of his nicely descriminating 
pen, and deeply imbued with filial affection and regard. It is as 
follows :— 


‘OQ ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious reverence and attend! 

Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father, and the generous friend. 


The pitying heart that felt for human woe; 

The dauntless heart that fear’d no human pride; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe; 

‘For even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.’ ”’ 


The interior of the church is now only used as a place of sepulture, 
and within its circumscribed area are the last resting places of 
many notabilities. 

Leaving this interesting spot, on which we have lingered longer 
than was originally intended, in almost immediate contiguity with 
it we are brought at once vis-a-vis, with 


Burns’ Monument, 


An open circular temple of classic beauty, and simple, yet charac- 
teristic elegance. The full height of the edifice is sixty feet; and 
the circular portion rests upon a triangular base, the sides of 
which are presented to the three chief divisions of Ayrshire, 
Kyle, Carrick, and Cunninghame, respectively. It is of rusticated 
ashler mason work, and is twenty feet high. Above this trian- 
gular basement, is the circular temple already referred to. This 
consists of nine fluted Corinthian columns, emblematically repre- 
sentative of the nine Muses. The columns are surmounted by an 
appropriate entablature and cornice, which is thirty feet in height, 
from the upper portion of the triangular base; and the cornice 
is covered in and crowned by a cupola carrying a tripod, which 
: _reaches ten feet above the upper edge of the cornice. The site of 
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this exceedingly tasteful erection is a rising ground on the left 
hand side of the road leading from Ayr to Maybole, two miles and 
three quarters south from Ayr, and immediately overlooking the 
two bridges which carry the old and the new road to Maybole 
across the river Doon, of whose “ Banks and Braes” Burns has 
sung in such soul-subduing strains. In the basement of the 
monument there is a circular chamber 18 feet in diameter, and 16 
feet high in the ceiling, lighted by a cupola filled with stained glass. 
In this chamber, is a case containing many relics connected with 
the personal history of the poet. Among these are copies of all 
the best editions of his works; the bibles which he presented to 
“Highland Mary” on the occasion of their last meeting and final 
separation, as he himself sings : 


Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love. 


The authenticity of these bibles is well attested, and they are looked 
on with great interest. The chamber is adorned by spirited sketches 
of scenes from Burns’ Poems, executed by Stevens, an Ayrshire 
artist of reputation. It also contains a copy of Nasmith’s por- 
trait of Burns, executed by Stevens, and a marble bust of the poet 
from the chissel of Patrick Park. 


From the chamber concerning which so much has been already 


said a stair leads to the floor of the external circular temple, which 
from its elevated position commands an extensive and highly in- 
teresting series of views. Immediately beneath, the River Doon, 
with all its myriad associations, flows majestically among its richly 
wooded banks, and across its placid bosom stretches 


The Auld Brig of Doon, 


THE interesting and closing scene of “ Tam o’ Shanter’s’”’ roman- 
tic adventures. To those familiar with the tale, and who is not? 
it cannot be necessary to repeat the tradition which occasioned 
the struggle by which “Tam” urged his “ gray mare Meg’ to gain 
and pass the “keystane” of the arch before he was overtaken by 
his weird pursuers. Beyond the picturesque bridge, now little 
used and profusely overgrown by ivy and other parasitical vege- 
tation, the Hirt or Carrick rises up in a bold and telling mass. 


Turning his back upon the Carrick district, the spires, and towers, _ 
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and flower-fringed villas of Ayr, fill the eye and gratify the mind 
by their pleasing combination. To the left or westward, Alloway 
Kirk, and the cottage in which Burns first saw the light, form in- 
teresting foreground objects, while the distance is filled up by the 
wide expanse of the Firth of Clyde, running as it were into the 
Bay of Ayr. On the extreme west there is a boundless extent of 
ocean, except in very clear weather, when a point or two of the 
distant coast of Ireland may be seen, just peering over the broad 
bosom of the waves, between which coast and the eye, the abrupt 
Craig or ArLsa raises his majestic precipices from the startled 
deep; slightly to the right of this, the peaks of Cantyre arrest the 
eye, which in turn are relieved by the serrated summits of Goat- 
fell and the hills of Arran; still further to the north of west the 
Argyleshire mountains close in the range of vision. This exten- 
sive panorama presents a grand collection of objects suggestive 
of magnificence and natural beauty. In winter the sublimest feel- 
ings are excited by watching the snow-clad mountains as the tem- 
pest drives the blackening vapours over their crests, and impels 
the thundering surges of the vast Atlantic in foaming billows 
round their rocky shores. The scene, though less sublime, is not 
less inviting or impressive, after a fine summer sunset, ‘“ When 
earth holds sweet community with heaven,’ to gaze upon the 
darkening ocean, surrounded by the sun-gilt pinnacles of a thou- 
sand hills reflected like towers of burnished gold, on the tranquil 
mirror of the slumbering sea! 

The Monument is surrounded by tastefully laid out + wales) and 
richly planted shrubberies extending to about an acre and a quar- 
ter of ground. The foundation stone of the edifice was laid on 
the 25th of January, 1820, by Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchin- 
leck, himself a poet of no small merit. The design was furnished 
by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, already favourably noticed in this guide, 
and the whole was completed at a cost of about £3000. 


Statues of Gam o Shantey and 
Souter Johnny, 


In a grotto or small cottage at the south side of the grounds 
enclosing the monument are the original and far famed statues 
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of “ Tam o’ Shanter,” and “ Souter Johnny,” sculptured in stone 
by James Thom, a self-taught sculptor, and a native of the district. 
These figures, which are life size, are highly spirited and expres- 
sively characteristic. After having been exhibited in all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Great Britain and Ireland, where they 
received unqualified commendation from visitors of every class 
and order, they were, as originally intended, deposited here, and 
for many years past, they have formed leading features of interest 
and attraction. So great was the popularity attained by these 


_ figures, that the artist was employed to sculpture several sets of 


them, at comparatively large prices, and they still continue 
objects of much attraction. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Monument is the MonumENT 
Inn, a well built and commodious house of entertainment, at 
which refreshments of all kinds and suitable for the requirements 
of all classes of wayfarers may be obtained. Opposite the monu- 
ment Inn is Doonbrae Cottage, an elegant and tasteful residence 
in the Cottage orne style, within the enclosed grounds of which 
may still be seen 

the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel’. 

Reluctantly leaving the Monument, and unwillingly bidding 
adieu to its numerous fascinations on the returnto Ayr, the scenery 
is changed in turning to the left by the first road, which is 
Greenfield Avenue. Keeping along this road to the north end of 
the Low Brince or Doon, turn again, but in this instance to the 
right, and following this, close by Cunning Park, pass on the right 
a roadside cottage, in which the Misses Begg, the nieces of Robert 
Burns, reside, and in which a yearor two ago their mother, Mrs. 
Begg, the youngest sister of the poet, after a residence of several 
years, died. Soon after passing this cottage, enter on the Race 


Course, and re-enter the town of Ayr, by the upper side of 


Wellington Square. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


HARBOUR STREET, AYR. 


RS. RITCHIE (late of the Strone Hotel, Kilmun) begs re- 

spectfully to inform her Friends and the Public, that she 

has taken the above Hotel; and trusts, by strict attention to 

business, to merit the favour of all who may honour her with their 
patronage. 


WELL- AIRED BrepD-Rooms,—CHARGES MODERATE: 


ANDREW GLASS. 


TAM O SHANTER INN, 


HIGH STREET, AYR. 
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Travellers and Tourists accommodated. Good Stabling, &c. 


The original Tam 0’ Shanter Chairs and Caup are in the house. 


vee ee, cent 


SMITH St 


Commercial Cemporance Potel, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, AYR. 


~ 


RAVELLERS and Visitors will find this house Comfortable, 
and Charges Moderate. Light and Well- Aired Bed-Rooms. 


BREAKFASTS, LuNcHEONS, DInNERS, TEAS, &c. &c. 


135 HIGH STREET, AYR. 


Henry's Temperance Hotel, 
(Opposite the Union Bank,) 


Within Three Minutes’ walk of the Railway Station and the 
Steamboat Quay. 


rPOURISTS and Travellers will find every Accommodation at 

this Hotel; and as regards Convenience, Comfort, and 
Economy, it will be found one of the most desirable Temperance 
Hotels in the West of Scotland. 


WELL- AIRED AND Commopiovus Brp- Rooms. 


DAVID GIBSON, 
COOK AND CONFECTIONDR, 


‘8, SANDGATE STREET, AYR, 
. PURVEYOR OF 


ee DINNERS, AND SUPPERS, 

* For Mareiace anp EveENntInG PARTIES. 

SOUPS, ENTREES, JELLIES, ICES, &c. &c. 
NEW TABLE FRUITS. 
GRAPES, CHESTNUTS, LACOUM, &c. 
WINES, PORTERS, & ALES. 

MUTTON PIES DATLY, From 11 a.m. tTr1n 11 P.M. 

CORRY’S CELEBRATED BELFAST | 

LEMONADE, GINGER ALE, AND SODA WATER. 


Urensizs on Hirz for Dinner or Eveninc Parties, Sorrens, &. 


Posting and al establishment, 


119 HIGH STREET, anp 31 CARRICK STREET, AYR. 


JAMES M‘MUTRIE 
(ee EU returns his sincere thanks to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public, for the very liberal patronage bestowed 
| upon him since commencing business on his own account; and, 
| by strict attention to the interests of his Customers, he hopes to 
merit a continuance of their favours. 
J. M‘M. has for hire—Omnibus, Barouches, Broughams, Noddies, 
Glass Phetons, Irish Cars, Two and Four-Wheeled Dog-Carts, 
Gigs, Cabs, Hearses, Mourning eee likewise a very hand- 
some SOCIABLE. 
Orders taken in at 119 High Street, or 31 Carrick Street. 
‘Fares MopDERATE. 


Glasyot, aeitibae any Ave Steamer. 


N and after MONDAY the 28th May, one of the LARGS 

CO.’S Steamers will Sail from GLASGOW Every Day, at 

12.45, for ARDROSSAN and AYBR;; leaving AYR for GLASGOW 
Every Mornine at 8, and ARDROSSAN about 94. 


PLEASURE SAILING. 
To Passengers going from Ayr to Millport and Largs, and re- 
turning same day, the fare is—Cabin, 2s.; Steerage, 1s. 6d. : 


LAND OF BURNS! 


Clan Cartan Woor- ork. 
TO TOURISTS AND STRANGERS VISITING AYR. 


J. LAMBIE, 
4 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
H's always on hand a Choice Assortment of Elegancies and 
Novelties in Cran Tartan Woop-Work, including an 
Endless Variety of Useful and Ornamental Articles, suitable for 
Weppine and Brrra- Day PRESENTS. 
Prices MopERATE. 
OBSERVE—4 NEW BRIDGE STREET, AYR. 


VIEWS OF THE LAND OF BURNS, 
On Note-Paper and Cards. 


VIEWS OF THE CLYDE AND HIGHLANDS, 
On Note-Paper and Cards. 


VIEWS IN PERTHSHIRE, 
On Note-Paper and Cards. 


_HicgHLAND Gamus, CLAN, aND Comic Nots-PAPER. 


CarpDs, CIRCULARS, INVOICES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, AND ALL 
OTHER COMMERCIAL FoRMsS; 
Brass AND Zinc Window AND Door Puartss, Stamps, Dizs, 
AND SEALS ENGRAVED; 
FUNERAL LETTERS AND Derneirions, 
Brrta Noticzes, BALL AND SorrEE ProGRAMMES, MARRIAGE 
Carps, ENVELOPES, &C.—DONE IN ALL STYLEs. 


YOUNG BROTHERS, 
Gugravers, Pithographers, and Gopperplate ai 


128 UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 


Perforated Cards, Perfumes, Poetry, Note-Paper, Book Marks, &e. 


pci eee rere een ean 


Gab Stands. 
RAILWAY STATION anv SANDGATE STREET. 


FARES:— 


From RAItway STATION. 


Within One Mile, - - ~ - - - - - | 
_ Criigie, or the like distance, - - - - - - 1/6 
| Prestwick Toll and Whitletts, - - — - - - - 1/6 


_Auchineruive, or like distance, - - - - - = Q&6 


From Newton SIpe. 


Any part of Newton or Wallacetown, or within One Mile ) V/ 
of Railway Station, - - - - : j 
Craigie, or the like distance, Se) / Ses esas ° - 2f° 
Prestwick Toll or Whitletis, - - - - : - 2 
_ Auchincruive, or like distance, - ; - - - - 3/ 
From Ayr SIDe. 
_ Any part of Ayr, Te Aas rege ss tied eae sal 1 
Harbour, - 
| The Knowe, St. Eaonaete, St. ines Seafield, Corschill, . 1/6 
oF Belmont, Holmston Toll, or like distance,  - - : 
| Belleisle, Rozelle, Castlehill House, Overmills, - - - Q/ 
_ Mountcharles, Monument, Doonholm, Belstone, - - - 2/6 
Newark, - - - - ~ - - - - 3/ 
Auchincrnive, (3 - +--+ +>. +, 29804 Hoigeeegig 


FOUR MILES, 3s.6d.; FIVE MILES, 4s 6d. 


||. For bona fide shopping, making calls, and the like, the charge: 
shall be 1/ for the first half hour, and 6d. for every additional 


quarter of an hour. / 


|| From 11 p. m. till 2a. m., Fare and Half; from 2 till 5.Morning, 
_. Double Fare ; after 5 o’clock, the ordinary fare. || 


Hotels, Inns, ke. 


King’s Arms Hotel, - High Street, - M/‘Pherson. 
Commercial  ‘“ - o - Mrs. Ritchie’s. 
Star. ia - ex - H. Smith. 
George & Crown Hotel, % - T. Cowan. 
Buck’s Head “¢ +. Kyle Street, - - C. Dixon. 
Wheatsheaf Inn, - - High Street, - A. Gemmell. 

Sun che - AF - Mr, Cunningham. 
‘Whip o - Carrick Street, - T. M‘Connell. 
Black Bull ‘*  - High Street, - J. Morton. 
Wallace Tower ‘‘ - - W. M‘Jannett. 


Temperance Hotels. 


Smith’s Temperance Hotel, —- - - - Bridge Street. 
Henry’s ss : Ss - High Street. 
Hodson’s mee - ss - - se 


D. Gibson’s Confectionary and Dining Rooms, - Sandgate Street. 


Avily Tours for or Du Si parts 


| 
Tam o’ Shanter Inn, - es - A. Glass. : 


Greenan Castle, - - 3 Miles from Ayr. 
Dunure Castle, - § - - . - 8 ss 
Montgomery Castle and Mary’s Thorn, - - 8 % 
Wallace Monument, by Barnweilh, - - 8 $f 
Miaybole,  -' = -agesteds ofthe foe sched G 
Barskiriiming, - - - - - - 12 Ag 
Mauchline, - - ae - - - 12 Gist 
Ballochmyle Bridge, - - - - - 13 oe 
Crousaguell Abbey, - - : - - 13 fi 
Lady Glen, - - - - - - - 13 * 
Culzean Castle,» 2°21 AVIG j.b6 28 200M 4 “ 


Catrine, - - =e - - - 15 oF 


Pleasuee Sailing. 


Tourists gomg, per Glasgow and Ayr steamer, to Millport and Largs, 
j and returning same day, the fare is—Cabin, 2/; Steerage, 1 6. 


